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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

CONDUCTED BY PRINCIPAL J. E. RUSSELL. 

Contemporary Educational Thought in Germany. E. VonSauwdrk. 
Educational Review (N. Y.). April, 1893. pp. 313-324. 

The science of pedagogics in Germany, after a half century of experi- 
ment, is largely overruled by political and religious interests and by the 
peremptory demands of the practical education that leads to a special call- 
ing. Pestalozzi's pedagogics has not proved itself adapted for the decision 
of the higher questions, and Herbart's system, revolutionary as it is, could 
gain no footing even in the Gymnasium until made available by Dir. O. 
Frick. Germany, since 1866 and 1870, has become a nation. Where for- 
merly the intellect of Germany turned to abstract studies there is now a 
demand for practical training. This necessitates a change of our entire 
system of instruction, and it may be assumed with safety that one-sidedness, 
exaggerations, and grievous errors will be the result. 

In 1890 the "Gymuasial Seminar" Was organized in Prussia. This was 
the result of the unsatisfactory manner of introducing candidates to the 
work of education. It required of all candidates a year of special training 
in a Gymnasium in addition to the former requirements of a university 
course and a year of trial teaching. That this sort of preparation is too 
costly and too uncertain, is apparent on the surface. Changes altogether 
greater and more comprehensive were next demanded. Then comes the 
charge : Our higher school system is no longer adapted to the times. The 
will of the Emperor compelled the educational authorities in Berlin to take 
the lead in a movement to fit our educational system for the ends of prac- 
tical life and for the higher tasks of the nation. Thus came about the Ber- 
lin School Conference, of Dec, 1890. The results are of little significance. 
German and gymnastics have secured more attention at the expense of the 
foreign languages. According to the new programme, which appeared in 
Jan., '92, instruction in the modern foreign languages shall from the begin- 
ning keep practical exercise in view. This meets with general favor, but 
the classical philologists still maintain that instruction in Latin and Greek 
must be strictly systematic and more scientific. Von Gossler, who secured 
this reform failed to establish a public school law for Prussia. He aimed to 
retain the supervision of the state over the entire public school system, but 
placed the direct control in the hands of the parishes, so that they thereby 
became controllers of the foundations established for the public school. 
The proposition gave to the clergy the superintendence of religious instruc- 
tion and seats in the local boards of school directors. But the Catholics 
saw in it a blow at the supremacy of the Church. Without the support of 
the Catholic Center it could not become a law ; Von Gossler was dismissed 
and the law fell with him. 

In January, 1892, Count von Zedlitz-Triitschler introduced a new meas- 
ure. The demands of the Ultramontanes were conceded. The whole pub- 
lic school was to be delivered over to the churches and the bureaucracy. 
The clergy were to have a controlling voice in the examination of candi- 
dates, and the schools were to be separated according to the religious beliefs 
of the children. It was essentially a political move and as such was vigor- 
ously opposed. The universities entered a protest against it as mocking at 
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the spirit of modern education. In March, '92, Zedlitz was dismissed. 
The promise of a law to regulate the entire system of instruction in Prussia 
remains still unfulfilled. 

Germany, as almost all Europe, is heavily clogged by its old culture. 
Science and public life forcibly urge an advance, but old forces of culture 
like the church persist firmly in their reactionary tendencies. 

J. E. R. 

The Practical Pedagogical Training of Secondary Teachers in Germany. 
Dr. J. IvOOS. Zeitschrift fur die osterreichischen Gymnasien. February, 
1893. pp. 145-171- 

The author classifies as follows the systems of training teachers adopted 
in the institutions he visited : I., by the probationary year (Saxony, Baden, 
Alsace) ; II., by the seminaries — (1) connected with the university (Jena, 
where a model school is attached ; Leipzig and Heidelberg, where other 
practical aids are used), (2) connected with the upper schools (the older insti- 
tutions in Berlin, Stettin, Halle, and Giessen ; the more modern in Berlin, 
Stettin, Bonn, Cologne, and Jena). The year of probation is every- 
where considered insufficient ; in Saxony and Baden it is preceded by semi- 
nary training, in Alsace and Bavaria it will soon be supplanted. As to the 
substitute, the author believes that the looser the connection is between the 
university and the practical pedagogic training, and the more closely the 
latter is incorporated into the actual work, of the school, the better it will be 
on both hands. The university's sphere is pedagogic science, historical, 
psychological, ethical ; the practical instruction must center in the schools. 
The probationary year is defective in that it is not methodical and exhaus- 
tive, moreover each candidate works by himself and in a narrow groove. 
Many problems must be solved by all alike ; it would be better were they 
considered in common. 

As a specimen Seminary, the one at Giessen, opened in 1876 with Dr. H. 
Schiller as director, may be described. Dr. Schiller began with great diffi- 
culties ; this one especially, that no candidates were to be had, as pedagogic 
training seemed to be unnecessary, indeed a loss of time. The government 
offered stipends, and gradually students were attracted. Dr. Schiller under- 
takes the solution of three problems : in connection with the University the 
candidates receive a training in pedagogic theory ; the typical educational 
surroundings, appliances and conditions are to be presented ; candidates are 
to be initiated into the actual work of teaching. For the first purpose there 
are lectures and examinations; also seminary conferences on all related sub- 
jects. Secondly, the candidate becomes familiar with a model school build- 
ing, with its playground, gymnasium, library, apparatus; its programme, 
recesses, home-work, hygienic supervision, games, etc. The third object is 
met by visiting model recitations held by the teacher of the primary school, 
by actual teaching in the primary school, after written preparation, and by 
criticism of this teaching. This for two months, after which the same plan 
is carried out in the gymnasium. 

Wm. Strunk,jr. 

The Teacher's Training of Himself. Rev. J. E. C. Weiadon. The Con- 
temporary Review. March, 1893. pp. 369-386. 

The educational profession is great in itself, and great in the men and 
women who have belonged to it. In all its branches it aspires incessantly 
to two objects, viz., the promotion of virtue and the increase of knowledge. 
The profession is rising in public esteem and is gradually gaining power in 
the state. But if a teacher is to train others he must train himself. It is 
more important to take in knowledge than to give it out. The influence of 
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every teacher depends not upon what he says, nor even upon what he does, 
but upon what he is. 

The educational profession is fraught with serious responsibility. 
Nowhere are the chances for doing harm so great. The power of injuring 
pupils is correlative to the power of benefiting them. " When pupils love 
the master, " says a Jesuit teacher, " they will soon love his teaching. " 
In a word the teacher's true temper towards his pupils, especially when they 
are boys in a large school, is one of sympathetic severity. Discipline is the 
alpha of the scholastic alphabet. But severity without sympathy is a 
guarantee of failure. A morally bad boy deserves not your sympathy while 
actively doing harm to others ; he should be removed. The backward boy 
needs encouragement. Master and mistresses may perhaps be hopeless ; 
but boys and girls, never. Lack of time is the chief difficulty in properly 
dealing with extreme cases. There is some one solution better than all 
others. One may be sympathetic and yet fail of the highest ends. Want 
of tact in dealing with pupils and parents has been the ruin of many a fine 
career. Courtesy to parents begets good-will in the home and reacts upon 
the pupils, courtesy begets courtesy ; it is a passport to popularity. One 
special point of personal courtesy is punctuality. It is of the highest im- 
portance to teachers. Good temper, too, is a quality indispensable to it. 
Avoid sarcasm. Believe me, kindness is a greater power than sternness. 
He is the successful teacher who enlists his pupils' sympathy on the side of 
order and virtue. But if good temper is essential to courtesy, good health 
is essential to good temper. To be well is often the true secret of teaching 
well. Indigestion is the mother of indiscretion. Plenty of sleep and 
exercise must be secured. 

Every profession has its own dangers ; it tends to create a certain type of 
character. Education is a hard task-master. It allows its votaries scanty 
and precarious leisure. Nor is it a slight matter that schoolmasters, from 
the nature of their profession, are set perpetually in relation to their infer- 
iors. The habit of issuing commands is dangerous for him who commands. 
He becomes imperious and arbitrary. He grows impatient of opposition. 
It is necessary then that the teacher take every opportunity of enlarging 
and liberalizing his views. All education is prospective. The end is char- 
acter. The teacher's influence is not only for the present but for the future. 
He should look ahead, therefore, and increase in wisdom. The history of 
educational progress and educational science should be better known. We 
spend much of our lives in beating over threshed straw. If we can learn 
lessons from the past, let me suggest the possibility of learning something 
from the men of to-day. The young teacher should be teachable, but I have 
been surprised at times at the reluctance of beginners to ask or accept the 
help that was open to them. Many teachers fail, not that they do not live 
up to their ideals, but because their ideals have been low. One can hardly 
put his ideals too high. The more you know, the more you think, the bet- 
ter teachers will you be. Read much ; read for instruction, read for recrea- 
tion. Find time for it. Have method in your work and you will save time. 
It is not work that kills, but arrears of work ; work put off is work put oil 
with heavy interest. Not only in term-time is there a chance for self-im- 
provement, but the long vacations especially favor the school-master. He 
should see to it that in some way he may recover the energy, the elasticity, 
which is the secret, as it is the source, of effective teaching. J. E. R. 

Remarks on the New Prussian Course of Study in Latin. Dr. W. Fries. 
Lehrproben und Lehrgange aus der Praxis der Gymnasien uud Real- 
schulen. (Halle a. S). Feb., 1893. pp. 1-36. 

Of the nine years' course of study in Latin, the first two years are devoted 
chiefly to acquiring the grammatical elements. The work of the next four 
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years, or "middle grade," is the subject under discussion. In the "middle 
grade," grammar and reading are co-ordinate ; in the lowest, grammar is of 
prime importance ; in the highest (*. e., last three years), grammar becomes 
entirely subordinate to reading. Since but one hour a week is to be devoted 
to grammar in the " highest grade," and this hour to be used chiefly for re- 
view of principles, the instructor in the "middle grade" occupies a highly 
responsible position. It is absolutely necessary that he thoroughly system- 
atize his work in order to omit nothing of importance. Follows a sys- 
tematic outline of the course of the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th years (Quarta, 
Untertertia, Obertertia, Untersekunda). 

Reading, (a) Subject matter and amount of same. In Quarta first se- 
mester, three of the seven hours, in the second sem., four of the seven, are to 
be devoted to reading. Poetry is excluded. Nepos in Stein's or Miiller's 
edition is chosen. The following "lives" are to be read: Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Epaminoudas, 
Pelopidas, Hamilcar, Hannibal. In Untertertia four hours a week through- 
out the year are given to Caesar. In Obertertia poetry takes up six weeks of 
each semester, i. e., forty-eight to fifty lessons in all ; the rest of the time 
is taken up by Caesar. It is of great advantage to have so much reading 
from one author. In spite of remarks to the contrary, the Gallic War is in- 
teresting to boys. The suggestion that chapters 30-54 of the first book be 
omitted in the beginning and be read later is rejected. It is discouraging 
to a pupil to be told at the very outset that such and such passages are too 
hard for him. It is the duty of the teacher to help in the preparation of 
such lessons. The whole of the Gallic War, with but few omissions, is to 
be studied. In Untertertia the first three books should be read, in Ober- 
tertia the remaining four books. 

Untersekunda is divided among Cicero, Livy and poetry (Vergil or Ovid). 
The Manilian Law on account of its political contents, attractive presenta- 
tion, and clear and precise divisions should be read first. On this "there is 
scarcely any difference of opinion." Two orations against Catiline, prefer- 
ably the first and second are also included. Of Livy the 21st book. Vergil 
is discussed in a separate article. 

(b) Plan of Teaching. The questiou whether these works shall be read 
slowly or rapidly must be answered by every individual teacher. The diffi- 
culty of various passages and the capacity of the class must determine. 
Explanation should be given of form ana content. Formerly, too much 
attention was paid to grammar. The new course lays stress on content. 
The pupil should be given an idea of the intellectual life and civilization of 
the Romans. He should acquire the power of grouping the events related 
by the author and seeing them clearly. He should study the factors which 
make up an army, "what are the means and conditions of victory, how the 
personality of a great leader affects the soldiers," etc. He should study 
the historical background which gives persons and events their peculiar 
significance. In the case of Nepos, the synchronous instruction in history 
gives ample opportunity ; but in the case of Caesar such study must not be 
neglected. The following topics are suggested : 1. The man Caesar, (a) 
His career previous to, and his position at, the time of the Gallic War. 

(b) His plans. Bearing of his successes in Gaul on his future career^ 2. 
The power of the Roman people at that time. Increase of same through 
the subjugation of Gaul and the intimidation of neighboring tribes. 3. His- 
torical significance of the conquest and " Romansierung " of north-western 
Europe. 4. Contact with Britons and Germans. References to later con- 
quests in both countries. 5. Historical and patriotic interest attaching to 
(a) The Gauls. National character ; disciplina druidum ; (b) The Britons; 

(c) The Germans. — Also Caesar's description of country and people a fore- 
runner of Tacitus's Germania. The repeated appearance of Germans in 
Gaul, a continuation of the wars of the Cimbri and Teutons on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, a fore-runner of the Migration of Peoples. 
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It is not intended that the teacher indulge in long or frequent Excursus ; 
this would be tiresome and distracting. But he shall introduce remarks on 
these topics as opportunity offers, but must see to it that' at some time the 
various remarks Be gathered and presented as a whole. Cicero's orations 
are to be studied in a similar manner. 

To do all this is very difficult, but the results will amply repay the work. 
Above all things the interest of the pupil should be awakened before hand 
and his curiosity aroused. (Principle of apperception.) 

The course of study prescribes that the study of each new author or work 
be preceded by careful instruction in preparing lessons. In Quarta a whole 
semester is devoted to this purpose. This instruction is of the highest im- 
portance. Grammatical connection and the meaning of words must be care- 
fully taught. The pupil must learn to derive, if possible, the meaning of 
new words from words already in his possession. He must also be taught 
the use of the dictionary. All this must be done systematically. First the 
teacher reads carefully, with proper emphasis, the whole sentence. Then 
follow grammatical analysis and lexical explanations. After the pupil has 
been given a few moments to think, he is called on to translate. In trans- 
lations, foreign words and idioms are to be avoided. Moreover, the teacher 
must bridge over by skillful questions and hints any chasms between parts 
of the narrative and show the drift of the story. Finally, after a section has 
been thoroughly gone over and is understood, the teacher offers a model 
translation. 

Not until such instruction as the above has been given for weeks, shall 
the teacher demand home preparation. Even then he must not fail to look 
ahead and remove before hand special difficulties. If, also, many new 
words occur in a lesson, he shall tell the meanings of these outright and 
thus save the pupil the thankless, dreary task of thumbing the lexicon. 
The constant use of maps cannot be too strongly urged. All possible aids 
by means of pictures, models, etc., should be given. 

What order shall be pursued in reciting a lesson which has been prepared 
at home ? First, translation by the pupil. Interrupt him as little as 
possible. Never ridicule his translation. Then a discussion of the form 
and content of each section. Great care should be exercised in the selection 
of exactly the right word. Then a brief discussion of the connection be- 
tween this lesson and what has gone before as well as what is to follow. 
Not until now shall the text itself be read aloud and again translated. 
Finally the teacher reads and gives a model translation. 

Exercises in connection with the reading. Special attention must 
be given to new words and phrases, and the more frequently recurring ones 
thoroughly impressed. The classification of words with reference to the 
frequency of their occurrence as given in one of the latest American editions 
is reproduced. Synonyms must be studied. This is a difficult task, and 
ought to be discussed by teachers. At present there is no unity of method. 
Style is to be taken up "empirically" in connection with reading, and the 
pupil's knowledge enlarged "in concentric circles." 

Translations into the author's Latin {Ruckubersetzungen) are prescribed 
in all classes of the "middle grade." The passages chosen ought not to be 
difficult. Rapid sight-translation should not be neglected, but cannot be 
practised as much as formerly. 

Grammar, (a) Amount. In the new course of study, the amount of 
grammar prescribed does not, on the whole, differ from that prescribed in the 
old, except that stress is laid on limiting the work to the essentials. 
What these essentials are, must be left to the judgment of the teacher. But 
it would be well for a teacher of a school to discuss this matter from time 
to time. In Quarta a few remarks on the syntax of the verb will suffice. 
Several points already taken up in Quinta may be reviewed, e. g. the ace. c. 
inf., the common participial constructions, and the essentials of the gerun- 
dive. To these may be added the sequence of tenses, indirect questions, and 
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constructions after verbs of fearing. Occasional repetitions of accidence 
are absolutely necessary. In Untertertia the syntax of nouns and adject- 
ives must be reviewed, and some iusight into modes and tenses be given. 
In Obertertia the course in modes and tenses is reviewed and completed, 
and in Untersekunda follows " der zusammenfassende Abschluss." 

(b) Methodof Teaching. Grammar ought not to be taught inductively, 
if by that we mean that it shall confine itself to such principles only as are 
illustrated in the text read. On the other hand a new principle should 
never be enunciated until it has been derived by the pupil from a number of 
examples, taken, if possible, from the text. The rule is now committed to 
memory and the teacher tests the class by extemporized oral exercises. 
Finally the " translation book " is used. The content of the sentences in 
this book should " lean " on the text. Expressions in the mother tongue 
should be varied constantly. 

Written Exercises. The new course of study prescribes written work 
in Latin composition, although there is no lack of those who oppose the 
writing of Latin altogether. These exercises must all be constructed by 
the teacher and their extent left to his discretion. 

Risumt. In the new course of study, the time given to Latin in the 
' ' middle grade ' ' has been curtailed, "its aims in the direction of grammar, 
somewhat, though on the whole, not essentially, lowered, for now as then, 
nay, more definitely than formerly, there must be a complete rounding out, 
a sufficient and firm basis be given for the 'upper grade.' This can be at- 
tained in no other way than by intensive teaching which concentrates its 
strength on one central point, and from this point exercises control in all 
directions and over all side issues." This demand is so just that no one can 
oppose it. The time, when the success or failure of the work under the 
new conditious will be apparent, is close at hand. It is hoped and believed 
that the results of the test will, as far as the " middle grade " is concerned, 
" remove fears, awaken hopes and strengthen confidence." 

A. F. Kuersteiner. 

English Grammar and English Literature. The Educational Review 
(London). February, 1893. pp. 189-194. 

In the discussion of the above named subject at the Head Masters' Con- 
ference, Rev. J. B. C. Welldon, head master of Harrow, said : High author- 
ities have regarded the teaching of English Grammar as being indispensa- 
ble to a right understanding of the grammar of other languages. A most 
successful teacher of Latin grammar and Latin prose says, " Every step in 
that difficult task — the acquisition of the first principles of Latin syntax — 
may be made interesting and fruitful by some initiation into the structure 
and analysis of English sentences." The present system of teaching Latin 
and Greek grammar does not enable the majority of boys to understand 
the principles of their own language. Very many boys are not able to 
specify the parts of speech in their mother tongue ; and if a boy does not 
understand the meaning and nature of a sentence upon which he is en- 
gaged, there is little probability of his being able to convert it into correct 
Latin. A feeling of dismay has come over me at finding, in my own 
school, many boys who are growing up in ignorance not only of the stand- 
ard works of literature in the past — the works of Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton, but of the works of authors who may be thought to come home to 
them more closely, such as Scott, Tennyson, and even Dickens. This is 
due, doubtless, to some extent, to the fact that boys' minds are more set 
upon athletics than they were formerly. But the real evil lies in two 
causes. One is that the boy's time is more filled up than it was. Some 
schoolmasters seem to live in a state of chronic fear of leaving boys with 
any leisure, so that the opportunities, that a studious boy has of cultivating 
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his tastes, are very much less thaii they were fifty years ago. There I should 
put the growth of those periodicals which, whatever value they may have, 
cannot be regarded as standard works, and which take up a great deal of 
time that boys might otherwise give to literature of a more valuable char- 
acter, — I mean the newspapers of sport and society, and the illustrated 
prints, because boys are rapidly becoming incapable of appreciating a news- 
paper unless it is illustrated. If boys leave school without any apprecia- 
tion of literature, it is hardly likely that they will get that appreciation in 
later life. The only way that a boy is apt to acquire a literary style of his 
own is by the study of works in which literary style is exhibited to most 
advantage. And English literature is in its nature more attractive than 
most studies that are recommended to boys. One drawback to the study of 
literature lies in the character of the editions of some English literary 
works. There is too much tendency to look upon these works as pegs upon 
which to hang philological notes. This is essentially true of Wright and 
Clarke's edition of Shakespeare. It is not impossible, however, to edit lit- 
erary works iu a literary spirit, and if that can be done, boys will take to 
them more kindly. 

George G. Brower. 



On the Class Teaching of Perspective. H. A. James. The Journal of Edu- 
cation (London). April, 1893. pp. 197-200. 

The writer's object is to describe to the initiated the method of teaching 
which reason and experience recommend to his private judgment as most 
natural and effective. He holds that the first thing necessary is a concise 
and complete classification of lines, since the direction of the lines in the 
drawing is determined solely by the position of the lines to be represented. 
He would make constant use for illustration of the well known device of a 
gauze picture-plane erected upon a horizontal board. He would first divide 
all lines into those that meet — or that produced would meet — the picture- 
plane and those that are parallel to the picture-plane. The former be again 
divides into horizontal lines and slant lines. Indeed, he further subdivides 
them, and his final classification is as follows : 

I. Horizontal lines at right angles to the picture-plane. 
II. Horizontal lines inclined obliquely to the picture-plane. 

III. Slant lines lying in a vertical plane which is at right angles to the 

picture-plane. 

IV. Slant lilies lying in a vertical plane which is inclined obliquely to the 

picture-plane. 
V. Lines parallel to the picture-plane. 

He calls attention to class V., which appears the simplest, but which he 
considers most difficult to deal with, since these lines can be projected only 
indirectly and by the use of lines of the other four classes. 

He next would aim at a clear conception of what he calls the direction 
law. The line joining the point where the given line meets {or produced 
would meet) the picture-plane with the point in which that plane is met by 
a parallel line drawn from the eye is the entire projection of the given line. 
In exemplifying this and other laws he would especially attempt to rouse 
the "geometrical imagination," using the screen or any other device that 
would be likely to appeal to the particular student. He would not at first 
call attention to the center of vision as the vanishing point of lines in class 
I. but would familiarize the student with the fact that the direction law and 
the vanishing point derived from it are equally applicable to all lines of the 
first four classes. Only at this point would he begin work on paper, and at 
first he would confine the work to projections of entire lines — that is, from 
their intersections with the picture-plane to their vanishing points. He 
would not hesitate to introduce at once the student to classes III. and IV., 
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but inducing their vanishing points, would use diagrams on separate paper. 

Having familiarized the student with the projection of entire lines, he 
would next attempt the projection of particular points on known lines. He 
defines point-distance to be the distance of the given point from the one ter- 
minal of the line's entire projection ; and eye-distance to be the distance of 
the eye from the vanishing point. He then gives the section law: — The 
projection of any point on a line divides the entire projection of that line in 
the ratio of point-distance to eye-distance. 

Class V., according to his scheme, could not logically be discussed until 
after the other four. It is obvious that an entire projection of a line of class 
V. is not possible, since it is infinite in length. It must, therefore, be treated 
always in connection with Hues of the other classes. Finite sections of lines 
of class V. may be determined by means of two parallel lines, usually of class 
I. or II. All this is only preparatory. They yet have to put their knowl- 
edge in practice by placing in perspective plane and solid figures in differ- 
ent positions. They ought, however, to be able to solve these problems for 
themselves, and to exercise independent judgment. 

H. S. Gutsell. 



Shortsightedness and the School. Dr. H. Wingerath. Central Organ 
f. d. Interessen des Realschulwesens, XXI, Marz, 1893. pp. 129-178. 

(1) The first section of the article is occupied with a polemical reply to 
Cohu's criticism of the author's paper " Knrzsichtigkeit u. Schnle," and 
with a defence of Donders against the same writer. 

(2) It is generally supposed that short-sightedness and industry are in 
some way connected. The position is non-proven. Myopia has also been 
(in whole or part) ascribed to the use of forms of uuhealthy height or 
shape, or to that of sloped writing. Improvements have been suggested 
(vertical writing, stenography). Faults of construction and illumination of 
the school-room have been emphasized. As a matter of fact, the chief re- 
form must be not hygienic but pedagogic. There must be an equilibrium 
of realistic and humanistic education. 

(3) Some statistics of myopia from Germany, France, England, and 
North America are briefly reviewed. They need not alarm us : short- 
sightedness is a harmless product of civilization, which appears among all 
races with the appearance of the school. 

(4) Sailing's theory of muscular pressure, as the explanation of school 
myopia, is discussed. This is due mainly to heredity and to work at close 
quarters : the part played by each factor cannot be at present determined. 
Heredity is certainly strongly operative. 

(5) Stilling, following out his theory, connects hereditary myopia with the 
general build of the skull, and with that of the orbit in particular. The 
matter is not ripe for discussion. But few measurements are extant, and 
these are not unobjectionable, when claimed as a support of the theory. 

(6) What evidence there is, however, tells for Stilling. Unfortunately, 
work at close quarters must be done ; so that pedagogy takes the word be- 
fore hygiene. The school physician is to be abolished, and his place taken 
by the school management in general. Teachers will thus be more re- 
sponsible and know more. In time it is to be hoped that they will have 
money and position enough to be able to marry. 

(7) Bibliography. " 

E. B. 1, 



